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applause which greeted the announcement is said
to have surprised Mr. Gladstone himself, whose
own words and demeanour were temperate and
dignified. It is easy to understand his frame of
mind. By dint of almost superhuman exertions he
had accomplished a great work of justice to Ireland,
and he saw, as he thought, the whole of Mr.
Parnell's "vast influence with the Irish people being
used to frustrate the Land Act. No one who
has studied either Mr. Gladstone's character or
the history of the time will believe that his policy
was guided by personal jealousy or resentment.
But the greatest of men, simply because they are
human, are unfit for arbitrary power, and it may
be doubted whether in arresting Mr. Parnell on
suspicion of treasonable practices the Irish Govern-
ment did not strain even the wide scope of the Act
suspending Habeas Corpus in Ireland, Mr. Parnell's
attempt to hinder and discredit the operation of
the Land Act may have been unwise, and even
unpatriotic. But was it a treasonable practice?
If so, the Anti-Corn Law League and the move-
ment against compulsory Church Rates contained
pretty large elements of treason. "We arrested
Parnell," said Lord Cowper with engaging frank-
ness, " because we thought it absurd to put lesser
men into gaol and to leave him at large. Further-
more, we thought that his test cases would interfere
with the working of the Land Act."1 That is
rather the straightforward utterance of an English
gentleman than the deliberate judgment of a
constitutional Whig. It is of course true that
Parliament had temporarily put Ireland outside the
pale of the Constitution. But the statute which
did so was aimed at incitement to murder and re-
sistance to law, not at ingenious combinations for
political purposes. However popular Mr. Parnell's

1 O'Brien's Life of Parnell, i. 314.